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Key Vatergate Fist 


James Walter 


WASHINGTON, March 28 
--Ever since the police ar- 
rested five men inside the 
headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters last June, in- 
vestigators and the curious 
have been asking questions 
about them -~ particularly 
about the chief of the break- 

in ‘squad, James 

‘Man Waltcr  MeCord 
Jr. Who was 

In the = MeCord working 

News for?) Whal was 

’ his role at the 
Committee, for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President? How 
much did he know ahout 
who ordered the Watergate 
operation? Where did he 
come from? 

Only a few of the ques- 
tions about the Watergate 
affair and avour the man 
have been answered. Pre- 
sumably some of ihem were 
asked again today when Me- 
Cord testified in private be- 
fore a select Senate commit- 
tee, 

ScCord was ain employe 
of the Centrat Inte teence 
Asency for more than 20 
years. some sey he was just 
a technician, a subordinate 
whose days were consumed 
assigning fuards, guarding 
safes and generally Securing: 
the CLA, headque loys Vad- 
den jn the weoas ct Lang- 
ley, Va. 


Reputed Sceurity Chiel 


Others say he wes che chief 
of ell security for 


sthe No. ] man 
L. Fletcher Prouty, a reured 
Air Foren colonel, os 
“Towas introduce ' 

Cord by Align Joules fihe 
. former C.LA. diectsr] who 

said, ‘flere is my ten ian”? 

recaits Mr. Prevuty, whe has 
just written a vous, * Lhe Se. 
ere’ ‘Peun,” hig vents 
in Piuichiacnce werk. 

Phe intraduction «aime at 
CONS Coneerr in © ar ine 
veetiontind af tp AEE SSO 
down Of a Lniles Sontes var 
Poros pinne ayer fine Susiet 
Aton dn Poa, 


Sere On Rime toad 
infervorater IVS, 
i ire fe 


“al, us Was Hla i feed at 


: eeenk who 
hat sie min “Line wanien, 


Spemal ts The New York ‘i'mes 


he goon 


eCard Ir. 


\ 
Worked as FB, Clerk- 
Mystery also shrouds Me- 

Cords private life. He was 

born somewhcre in Joxas— 

thase who know will not say 
definitely where or when. 
When he was arrested on 

June 16, 1972, McCord told 

the police he was born Oct. 

9, 1D1S. He did not give the 

plac e. Later, hail records in- 

dicated he was born July 26, 

1024. These data would make 

the baldish MeCord, who 

has irevt his sturdy physique, 
either 46 or 44 years old. 
Reports have, floated 
around Washington that he 
and his wife. Sarah, are both 
eraduates of Baylor Univer- 
sity, but officials there say 
he never attended the school. 
The first concrete bit of 
James McCord’s biography 
begins with the Federal Bu- ; 


| 


reau of Investization, where + 


he begen as a clerk in 1942. 
He was still a'clerk when, in 
1946, he left, for what rea- 
son has not been determined, 
In $943 he returned to the 
Lurcau as a special agent. 
Aid for the Handicapped 
McCord joined the C.LA. i 
1951 and is believed to have 
played a role in the abortive 


Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba. 


in 1951. Little else ( known 
of his work in cither eeeney. 

More is Enosen about Mice 
Card's life after his retire- 
ment in 1970. 


He went to his pasto 


r, tl 
Rev. Walter ©. hoof th 
Racisiti Uni Acthodist 
Church dno siburbui AMbars- 
end, ae said hie wanted 10 


spond hall a day ¢ 
warding rer the ¢ 
Smah, who said N 
tended church cy 
Fany 


week 


ch. Dir, 


weith has 


ETON 


“They are just a lovely 
family, “and wonderful neigh- 
bors,” according to one house- 
wife Living on ‘the cul-de-sac 
in Rockville where the Mec- 
Cords reside in their $38,000 
brick home. 


Taught at College 


The neighbors say the Mc- 
Cord’s son, Michael, is a 
junior at the Air Force Acad- 
emy and that their other 
daughter, Carol Anne, attends 
the University of Maryland. 

MeCord taught at nearby 
Montgomery College for two 
seraesters in 1971. The course, 
“Industrial and Retail Secu 
rity,” was described in the 
school catalonue as “ihe his- 
torical, phi:osophieal and 
legal basis of government and 
industrial security programs 
in a democratic socicly,” 

McCord now has a new 
secret, During the 16 days 
when he was on trial he 
spent hours writing in a 
spiral notebook in the court: 
room, When asked what he 
was writing, McCord, a gre- 
earious man, even during the 
trial, would smile but would 
not answer the question, 
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The suburban mausoleum 
housing the CIA's unique 

collection of intelligence- 
gathering talents is an unhap- 
py corner of town under its 
tough-minded new manage- 
ment. 

The CIA had not appeared a 
likely candidate .for the 
woodshed. The agency 
emerged from Vietnam less 
scarred than any of the other 
participants. It has managed 
its ticklish responsibilities in 
Laos with admirable skill and 
slowly recouped, through per- 
sistent prudence, the standing 
that was lost 12 years ago at 
the Bay of Pigs. 


a 


The force behind the move 
to shake up the CIA is Presi- 
dent Nixon. While Henry Kis- 
singer has usually seemed 

satisfied with the intelligence 
he’s been getting, Nixon has 
tended to regard the agency 
‘as a last stand of the old 
school tie, a vestige of the 
Keastern establishment iat he 
dislikes so intensely. ft is 
probable he has not forgiven 
the CIA for in 1940 
the missile-gzp illusion that 
worked ag: rinst his election. 

Moreaver the vast cost of 
photographic intelligence, the 
rich harvest of the satelbles’ 

ranging eyes, has contrivuted 
to an pucamfortable swelling 
of the intelligence community 
budget. If stands now at about 

1.5 billion, enoush to raise 
outside suspicions that secre- 


oe 


the personnel 


rr | Regen 
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cy may be serving as a cush- 
ion to sotten the fiscal squeeze 
that afflicts the rest of gov- 
ernment. 


ko 

The President's chosen in- 
strument for the CIA shakeup 
is James Schlesinger, a 42- 
year-old recruit from acade- 
mia who has made his pres- 
ence felt in a series of key 
administration jobs. Solid and 
self-assured, Schlesinger of- 
fers a sharp contrast to the 
“band of brothers” style of 
leadership with which Allen 
Dulles ran the CIA. The new 
director did not want the job 
but he has moved into it hard. 


His conduct suggests his 
embrace of a thesis that the 
CIA has been functioning in a 
cozy, seli-protected world 
which has grown somewhat 
isolated in sub and more 
remote than it should be from 
those who as ne policies. 
Schlesinger appears bent on 
disrupting the traditions that 
dete to the intelligence 
mores of an earlier era and 
deny “the new importance of 
technology. 

He is going after some of 
the protective devices. He 
wants estirantors who will lay 
their judgsaents on the line 
insteau of hedging so they are 
never wholly Ft or Ww ‘holly 
wron-s. He has tekn an ax to 
deadwood, 
sceminviy undeier:red by his 
preducessers’ fear of provok- 
ing discharged employes into 
becoming security risks. 


000500110047-3 


It all adds up to rough treat- 
ment of an clite agency and 
complaints are stirring at 
what some describe as need- 
less brutality. Schlesinger is 
criticized more for his style 
than for what he is doing, but 
the bitterness is enlarged by 
lingering resentments against 
the callous way in which the 
President replaced Richard 
Helms, the previous director 
who had staked a strong 
claim to his subordinates’ 
loyalty. 


* 


Schlesinger’s track record 
in Washington portends that 
he knows what he is doing. 
There is no graceful way to! 
shake up an agency. But he 
will need to shift, al some 
point, from being the CIA’s 
shaker (o being its leader and 
he may find he has paid a 
price in demoralization, per- 
haps in the loss of men he can 
il} alford to lose, for his pre- 
cipitous manner of taking 
command. 


If Schlesinger can make the 
CIA leaner without causing its 
employes to feel they are 
being punished, his intrusion 
on the raarble mausoleum will 
be a healthy thing. It is pat- 
ently clear that an era of 
wary defente is not going to 
diminish the need for good 
intelligence and it is useful to 
have a wise outsider examine 
an operation long run by in- 
siders. 
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‘already heard by the Senate 
subcommittee on multinational 


‘@fficials, including Chairman 


GLA. AIDE 10 TELL 
OF LT.7, DEALINGS 


Official to Testify on Chile 
in Unusual Arrangement 


By EILEEN SHANAHAN 

Special to The New York Tires - 
WASHINGTON, March 26— 
The Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and a special Senate sub- 
committee agreed today on an 
unusual arrangement whereby 
a C.1A. official will testify to- 
morrow about his dealings with 
the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation in 


connection with the political 
situation in Chile, 

Events at issue occurred in 
1970 and 1971, before and im- 
mediately after the election of 
President ‘ Salvadér Allende 
Gossens, a Marxist. Testimony 


corporations shows that I.T.T. 


Harold S. Geneen had repeated 


contacts with William V. Broe,|: 


then the C.I.A.’s clirector of 
clandestine activities in Latin 
America, 

Company documents appear 
to show that Mr. Broe endorsed 
the view of the company that 
all possible steps should be! 
taken to prevent Mr. Allende’s 
accession to power—including 
attempts to generate a take- 
over by the military. 

System Used Sparingly 

The arrangemenis made by 
the subcommittee, after Cx- 
tended negotiations with James 
kh. Schlesineer, the new head| 
ef the C.LA., will permit the 


publication, after censorship, |. 


of Mr. Kroe’s testimony before 
a. closed session cf the sub- 
commiltec, 
. This is the sarae system that 
wes used iast year by the 
Senate srmed Services Com- 
mittee to: tne case of Maj. Gen. 
John lh Lavelle, who was de- 


mote “Nowine  disciasures 
that sed Grdered bombings 
ef Reol Wetawan that were 
nota oo: cd be his superiors, 

Teois oc cater for setting | 
OSSO.’LS sowithout dis- 


closiie  - 


ation Gecmed | 
vital ‘aon cue securuy and: 
hag leew used sparingly since it} 
Vets cies et for the Son-] 
aie oa of President, 


Vrutevs enetey - § Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur oo. the United 
States commancer in Korea, 


-It is unusual for any testi- 
mony of an official of the CLA. 
to be made public. C.LA. cffi- 
cals said the only previous in- 
stences they could remember 
were the testimony of Allen W. 
Dulles, then C.LA. director, de- 
fore the Congressional Joint 
Ceonomic Committee in the 
jate nineteen-fifties when he! 
expressed alarm that the Soviet} 
economy was growing faster 
than the American, and the 
testimony of Francis Gary 
Powers, the U-2 pilot who was 
shot down and captured by the 
Russians, 


i 
! 
| 
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The Central Intelligence:ing story. Ile was one of the 
‘Ageney’s new station chief in! most brilliant men of his Year | 
‘London is Cord Mever, hither- at Yale University in the c carly | 
‘to the agency’s assistant de-j 1940's. He last an eye in a Ma-: 
‘pity director of plans in Wash-‘rine landing in the Pacifie war: 
ington. and wrote a short story about: 

The planning department ofithe experience called “Waves | 
the CIA is responsible for| of Darkness.” After the war,| 
espionage and clandestine op-jhe became a passionate advo-: 
‘erations. Detractors of the!cate of world government end 
CIA call it the “Department wrote a book on this subiect. 
of Dirty Tricks.” He was a hero to the student 

Meyer was in line for pro-lseneration of the iate 1940's. | 
motion ty be deputy director; We joined the CIA in 1953 atl 
of plans-—"DNP,” the nearestithe ureing of Alan Dulles, Atte 
CIA equivalent’ of damesjthat time, tle Agency was ai 
Bond's “iq.” respectable haven for liberal 

Instead, according to CIA fintellectuals. During the Me. 
watchers here, he is being pro'}Carthy era he was investi- 
moted to the U.S. embassy injeated for alleged Cammunist 
London. They revard this a9 alassociations but was cleared. 
“kiek upstairs,” Tn Faet. he had never been a 

In 1967, it was revealed thet! Communist sympathizer. He 
Meyer was in charge of cov-!sqon became as ardent for the 
ertly funding Encounter ma:+|Cold War as he had been for 
azine and other organizations. the United World Federalist 
Last, summer, he became the lynavement. 
object of further notoriety!  rzyeyver'y assignment to Lon- 
when he asked the New York Laan is seen by CIA watchers 
publisher Harper and Row toias a part of the purge which 
show the GEY proals of a book ‘the agency is experiencing wn. 
since published, called “The \der its new director, Janes 
Politics of Heroin in South- Schlesinger, Reports in Washi. 

east Asia.” The book linked linsion this week say that the 
the CIA with the drug traftic 1c STA’s 18,000 personnel is to 
in that area. ibe ent by 10 percent by June 

Mever later denied that itt 30, Schlesinger, a business. 
had been his intention to sup-! man with no intellivence hack. 
press the book, laround: is said to be making 

Few details . are known fa through: moing reappraisal of 
about the nature or exteut of !the CIA's function’s and op- 
CJA operations in Pneland. 
Sources here say that there is 
a large base for covert action 
in premises within a few min- 
ules walk from the U.S. em- 
bassy in Grosvenor Square. 
This is the headquarters for: 
covert action in western and ; 
eastern Lurepe und the Meds | 
terrancan, Ji was moved! 
from Varis to Londen at the | 
time of Gen. Charles De! i 
Geulle’s quarrel with N Aro! 
jand the United States, | 
' Phe CIA works clocely with | 
British MaeTHe Ree and claims} 
not to cnsave in etandestiag | 
activities in Vi rikain, 

Meyer's career is a fascinai- 


Cc Raptiens, 


STATISTATINTL 
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-From PETER JENKINS, W ‘ashington, March 21 


_One of the Central Intelli- 
gence Azency’s most famous 
“dirty tricksters” is to be its 
new station chief in London. 
He is Mr Cord Meyer, hitherto 


‘the assistant deputy director of 


_plans. The Planning Depart- 


ment of the CIA is responsible 
for espionaze and clandestine 


operations. Detractors of the 
CIA call it the “ department of 
dirty tricks.” 

Mr Meyer was in line for pra- 
motion to be deputy director of 
plans—“DDP” the nearest 
CIA equivalent to “James Bond's 
boss “‘ M.” Instead, according to 
CIA watchers here, he is beinz 
promoted to the US Embassy in 
London. They regard this as a 
kick upstairs. 

In 1967.it was revealed that 
Mr Mover was in charze of 
covertly fundinz Encounter 
magazine and other orzanisa- 
tions. Last summer he became 
the object of furtner noturicty 
when he askeq the New York 
publishers Itarper and Row to 
show the CIA proofs of a book 
since publisned called ‘The 
Politics of ileroin in South-east 
Asia.” The book linked the CIA 
with drug trafic in South-east 
Asia. Meyer later denied that it 
had been his intention to sup- 
press the book. 

Few details are known about 
the nature or extent of CIA 
operations in Britain. Sources 
here say that there is a large 
base for covert action in pre- 
mises within a few minutes’ 
walk of the US Embassy ik 
Grosvenor Square. This is the 
headquarters for covert action 
in Western and Eastern Europe 
and the Mediterranean. It was 


moved from Paris to London 
when General de Gaulle quar. 
relied with NATO and ine 
United States. 3 

The CIA works closely with 
British intelligence and claims 
not to euenzaze in ctandestine 
activities in Britain. It operates 
several communications inter. 
ception stations. The “special 
relationship ” between Britain 
and the Us is still alive in the 
intellicence field. For exam- 
ple. Britain has no satellite sur- 
veillance capabitity of her own 
and relies on intormation-shar- 
inzg with the US. 

Mr Meyer. who will be in 
charze of all this, has had a fas- 
cinating career. He was one of 
the most brilliant men of his 
year at Yale in the early 1940s. 
He lost an eve In a marine 
landing in the Pacific war end 
Wrote a short story about the 
experience called “Waves of 
Darkness,” which is regarded as 
a minor American classic. After 
the war he became a passionate 
advocate of world government 
and wrote a boox on the sub- 
ject. He was a hero of the stu- 
dent genecraticn of the late 
1940s, 

He joined the CIA in 1953 at 


the urging of Alan Dulles. Até 


that time the agency was a 
Tespectable haven for liberal 
intellectuals, During the 
MeCarthy cra he was investi- 
sated for allezed Cammunist 
associations but cloared. In fact 
he had never been a Com- 
munist symopathiser. 


Meyer’s assignment to 
London is seen by che, 


watchers as part of the purge 
which the agency is experienc: 
inz under tts new director, 
James Schlesinger. 
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. . learned the details of his oper- 
prom Sunline Wet - ation before they caprured his 
NEW BRITAIN, Conn. — foam of agents inside China 

Freed CfA agent John T. prior 10 shooting down his. 
Downey said Tuesday he was’ plane. ; 
subjected to intensive ques- (CIA agents operating in 


‘Honing by his Communist cap- 
tors and told them “about ev- 
ery bit of information | had.” 

Downey, 42, reutrred here 
Monday night after more than 
“0 years’ imprisonment to be 
with his critically ill mother, 
tue Central Intelligence Aven- 
ey man discussed some as- 
pects of his captivity at a 
press conference, but refused 
to reveal details of the mission 
that led to his capture. 

When asked if he revealed 
any “secrets” to the Chinese, 
Downey said: “Et would say { 


revealed about every bit of ine 


formation I had" during the 
first nine months in prison, 

“T don't feel & would like to 
discuss" the type of informa- 
hon revealed, he added, 

Downey brushed off uie sug 
gestian that any information 
he had given mieht have had 
lasting importance, calling it 
“such ancient history." 

(in Washioyton, inmellinence 
olticials pointed out that CLA 
agents are roudinely advised 
that af captured they may re 
a all chat the enemy mirht 

easonahly be expected — to 
ee learned an its own. 


(The officiats noted that 


dangerous areas are generally 
excluded from a knowledge of 
any of the agency's activities 


other than their immediate 
work.) 
Downey was asked by a 


newsman if he thought “what 
you were doing’. was worth- 
while, 

| “Pd say no,’ he answered. 

i“(’m not quite sure if 1 have 
i gotten the ramifications of 
ithat, but as Tsay, | thouzhe the 
29 years for a large extent 
were wasted and | don't sce it 
benefited anvbody.” 

It was not clear, however, 
whether Downey was question- 
‘ing the worth of the 1952 mis- 
‘sion that Jed to his capture or 
sme time he spent in jail, He 
did not claborare, 

Speaking ina quiet, reserved 
manner, Downey said that dur 


ay 


ing the first 10 months after: 


his plane was shot dossn over 
Manchuria in November, 1952, 
he was kept continually in leg 
irons, 

The Chinese subjected him 
to “pretty intensive question- 
ing’ and threatened his 


Francis Gary Powers followed | 


that course atter his U-2 spy 
plans wits shot dawn aver the 
Soeviel Union in lesa and that 
bute CIA Director Allea Dulles 
tuld the Senate Forcien Reta. 
tions Commitee diac Pawerg 


had acted properly, 
Dawnev's 
thit 


Cin 
known 


case, Ul is 


the Chinese -had 


well- 


being, but never beat hiro, he 
said. 


The slightly balding Downey 


2 H 
ah Fee ass was released to be at the bed. 


iside of his mother, Mary V, 
| Dow ney, 75, who sutfered a 
, Severe stroke Wednesday, She 
‘remained in critical, but in. 
| proved condition, and visited 
| twice with her son. 

Flankéd by his brother Wil- 
‘liam and sister Joan Walsh, 
‘Downey was composed and 
ijoked occasionally. Asked 
‘about any possible value 
gained from his time spent in 
Green Basket Prison, he repl- 
ied: “I wouldn't recommend it 
for character building.” 

Asked whether he would re- 
main with the CIA, he said: 

“At present, I would say not.” 

Downey, who joined the CIA 
after he graduated from Yale 
University in June, 195l, said 
he never lost hope but felt 
Some bitterness and dis- 
couragement during his im- 
‘prisonment. But he said the 
bitterness disappeared when 
he was told he would be re- 
leased. By then, he said, “{ 
just felt pretty unbicter,” 

Ne attributed his hopefitness 
in part to a belief that che Chi- 
nese will “sock it to you with a 
heavier sentence, then let you 
off with a lighter term.” 

Downey suid the agreement 
for President Nixon to visit 


mainland China “ caught me so: 


much by surprise thet I nearly 
fell off my chair.” That visit, 
last year, and an earlier trip , 
by U.S, table tennis players | 
“broke the ice” chat had pre- 
vented his release until then, 
he said. 

He added that he didn't be- 
lieve anything more could 
have been done by the United 
States to win him an earlier 
release, 


| 


i 
| 
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CIA on the Trail of a Book About CLA 


By Jack Anderson ‘but the deal fell through. them get away with if, says 
' Prouty refused to turn over|Prouty. 
The cloak-and-daguer boys.the galleys to the CLA, which} Footnote: In an earlier in- 
at the Central Intelligence had a messenver waiting forjcident, the CLA went ta court 
Agency are trying to yet an:them at the bookstore. We canito block a book by one of its 
advance copy of a book which, provide the CLA, however,|tormer employees, Victor Mar- 
is highly critical of the CIA’siwith some of the highlights: pehetti. But Prouty was never 
“dirty tricks department.” igs on the CIA payroll. When we 
The author, ex-Air Force |CLA Seerels asked the CIA whether an at- STATINTL 
Col. L. Fletcher Prouty, was} © Phe CIA. Prouty charges,|tempt would be made to sup- 
fhe Pentagon support officer trained agents in the AMaine|press Prouty’s book, a spokes- 
for the CLA over a nine-year|woods because of the similar-jrnan said: “There are no plans 
‘period. He did everything jiy to the Russian fir forests.|whatsoever to do anything 
ifrom supplying them with, Phen it flew them to Norway ]about the book.” 
James Bond weapons to ship-}where they were hopped into 
ping ihree dozen lobsters to Russia on a light pontouned 
a CIA bigwig. And he has plane which landed on a hid- 
written a book about it, “The;den lake. 
Secret Team.” ; ® The CYA skillfily man- 
To get the unedited galleys, aged to keep out of the Pen- 
the CIA. library approached | son Papers almost all men- 
the distinguished Sidney|iion of its assassination and 
Kramer bookstore only a fewloiher “dirty tricks? eper- 
blocks from the White Touse. ations in South Vietnam, al- 
A representative of the buok-[iezes Prauty. lustead, the CIA 
store immediately calted}arded the Papers with ex. 
Prouty and suggested he couid ‘vaples ot how wood its in- 
“help the sale? of the book}ellizence proved la be. 
hy providing a copy of the © In 1159, one of CLA Chief. 
galleys. : \Hen Dulles’ spy plines ak 
But Prouty had been in in-] csedly was shot down over 
telligenee too long to he au Sossia, The crew was) cup. 
easy touch. We agreed ta meet fured, questioned by Saviet | 


with the Kramer represent welligence and later quietly 


ative and then seeretly re- returned to the United Srates, 
corded their conversation.) Phey were debricfed after! 
Bere is a partial transcript: heir recurn, by, among aeons: 
“Do you represent others?” | james MeCord, a former CIA: 
asked Prouty. wan convieted in the Water- 
‘rt ean tell you wha wants sate scandal) 
this,” confided the emissary.{ Even thoush the late Presi- 
“Theyre on our backs—the{Jent Kennedy ordered the 
C1A.” Joint Chiefs ta heep a tight 
“They are?” rein on covert CEA tiitery 
‘gevidently someone wasjraperations after the Bos of 
going to present them with afPigs debacle, the CLA cietum 
copy the day before yester- vonted the order in Vieinein 
day,” said the represe mative, and the Pentagon supinely let 
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helped escalate conflic 


NSCKSHell 


Dept. of Dirty Tricks, Mark f 


OSS—The Sceret History of 
America’s First Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, by R. Harris 
Smith, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1972. 
458 pages, $10.95. 


With a shake-up of some sort 
apparently due at CIA, this new 
history of the Office of Strategic 
Services—the predecessor wartime 
agency-—reminds us how this na- 
tion firsts became committed to 
supporting a “Department of Dirty 
Yricks.” Critics may ask how any 
country, and particularly one 
seemingly dedicated to saving the 
free world, justifies activities by 
its intelligence-gathering appara- 
tus that are widely interpreted as 
meddling in the internal affairs 
of other nations. This fact-packed 
book indicates how CIA became “a 
mirror image of OSS” bv tracing 
the creation and wartime history 
of the parent agency. 

The author, once a CIA research 
analyst and now a Jecturer in polit- 
ical science at the University of 
California Extension, has chosen 
a “popular history” approach to 
what must have been a wealth of 
detailed 
forgotten missions. 
nized his material into chapters 
covering broad outlines of OSS 
activity in each successive theater 
of action as the war developed, 
iMustrating an absorbing story 
with operational specifics. The re- 
sult is straightforward history, 
which nevertheless conveys the 
climate of wartime espionage in 
Occupied Europe and the Far 


Te has orga- 


fast. As Germany faced defeat, - 


the brash young agency sent more 
of its operatives to the Orient, 
where they met a chilly reception 
indeed 
Vhe founding father of OSS was 
C-William Joseph Donovan, a Wall 
Strect lawyer whose personality 
shaped the agency and a@cterminced 
its working methods to a depiee 
which, in many instances, has re- 
mained unaltered in CIA, The 
author makes clear that interver- 
tion-—-often heavy handed—jn polit. 
ieal affairs of underdeveloped a- 


information about long-~ 
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tions beeame the CIA norm be- 
cause the agency retained the OSS 
mandate for political warfare ac- 
quired in wartime 
against fascism. 
Another contributing factor was 


: struggles. 


- other contradictions, Original OSS 


introduced by continuing the OSS - 


‘tradition of dissent” among CIA 
field operatives who, in 
author’s words, often undertook 
“arrogant adventures” 
they had “developed 
independence from a relatively en- 


ters,” 

Some argue that the ‘cold war 
necessitated extending the ‘“dirty- 
tricks” period into post-World War 
Il years and that only: later 
changes in the. foreign affairs 
scene have made such behavior 
anachronistic, requiring a thor- 
| ough shake-up of agency attitudes. 
A fascinating parade of OSS 


the . 


- because: 
overational - 


lightened staff at cin hy see 


._ Jaid the groundwork for future 


: employees passes throurh . these «= 


| pages. Some are now famous in 
other contexts—Arthur Goldberg 
and Julia Child, for example. 
There is, of course, the obligatory 
ethapter on Allan Dulles and his 
well-publicized contacts with 
enemy representatives seeking sux- 
render, There were blue: bloods, 
intellectuals, political activists, 


movie actors, crowned heads, cor- 


porate magnates, and patriotic no-. 


bodies. Most possessed unusual 
talent, administrative ability, tech- 
nical know-how, or other outstand- 
ing characteristics. OSS attracted 
“able emplovees as well as unstable 
thrill] seekers. The author iclls us 
where they are now in a spate of 
footnotes---in some chapters al- 
most one to a page. 
To cope with snobbish British 
intelligence, Donovan staffed the 
London office with a corps of blue 


bloods. But in field operations, 
rifts between OSS and_ British 
’ Special Operations people ¢e- 


veloped early in the game. Gen- 
_ erally, the Americans would back 
anybody who could get the work 
done, Communisis ineluded. The 
British, in most cases, sponsored 
the conservative, rightist clement 
and, if there was one, the deposed 
monurch, 
— Suecessful efforts by the Allies 
to work out differences and cc- 
operate may have helped to save 


postwar Franee from civil wae. 
But in Greece and Yuroslavia, 
failure to cooperate may have 


“who impressed militery men, and 


.East, his operatives foundered be- 
cause of their failure to win over 


‘anecdotes. 


STATINTL 


jRAdd5004.10047-3 


between 
local guerrilla groups. 
mn * » ° 
The passage of time points up 


field, recruits were idealistic for 
the most part, disliking pow 
politics, and, yet, from the tir 
Operation Torch (the invar 
North Africa) they be 
creasingly involved ix 
maneuverings. 
Donovan was a 


of 
in- 
, litical 


“can-do” type 


yet, in crucial days in the Far 


“eneral MacArthur and, at least 
initially, General Stilwell. 

As background for today’s head- - 
lines, the most intriguing sections 4j 
deal with events in China and 
Vietnam as Japan lost her grip 
and paradoxical Allied policies 


trouble, Those who survived the 
events of the time provide rare 


- One OSS group sent with the 
French to Hanoi was the first US 


unit to make contact with JIo Chi 


Iinh. OSS Maj. Frank White re- 
calls a chilly dinner with IIo and | | 
members of his cabinet, attended 
by French, Chinese, British, and 
Americans. Seated last in the only | 
vacant chair, next to Ho, White 
remembers: “The dinner was a 
horror. The French confined them- 
selves to the barest minimum of 
conversation and scarcely spoke to | 
the Chinese... .” White, referring 
to his place at the head of the 
table observed to Ho, “I think, 
Mir. President, there is some re- 
sentiment over the sealing arrange- 
ment at this table." Ho replied, 
“Yes, I can see that, but who else 
could ] talk to?” 
—Reviewed by Marjorie Ulsa- 
mer, Deputy Director, Pub- 
lications Division, HUD, and _ | 


a former Sn FING” ; | 
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